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arm to be underneath to buoy up our poor frail 
barks above the raging billows, and cause, O Fa- 
ther, thy renovating spiritual light to arise and 
shine, so that the dark mists and clouds of the 
night season, that have overshadowed us, may 
be dispelled. I was in hopes thou wouldst have 
been in Eighth street this morning, to accompany 
us to the burial of J. B. at Newtown. 

Dear friend, in conclusion, I feel to say that I 
am confirmed in the belief that the Lord has not 
forgotten to be gracious to us poor rebellious 
creatures,‘therefore let us strive to trust in Him, 
for in Him, there is everlasting strength; and 
may the crown be ours at the end of the race is 
the fervent desire of thy sincere friend and well 
wisher in every sense. T. Z. 


Burlington, 12 mo. 30, 1847. 

Dear Friends, 8.J.l. and 8. H. As the 
time is growing near in which you may look to- 
ward performing the visit to the western quar- 
ter, 1 can truly say you have my sympathy 
and encouragement in the undertaking, and my 
desire is that you may go blindfolded, as to the 
views of men, but with your eyes and with your 
ears open to see and to hear the requisitions of 
the divine Master, and with a desire to do his 
will without fear or favor. 

I feel a solicitude that you may only be iden- 
tified with the truth, and testify of it as faithful 
servants, notwithstanding the requisition of duty 
may often be trying to the natural will; but the 
greater the cross, the greater the crown. 

Although the weather is inclement, I cannot 
recommend to you a delay to a more convenient 
season, for that time may never arrive to any of 
us, for the eleventh hour is imperceptibly com- 
ing, as a thief in the night, therefore the servant 
of so good a Master should always be on the 
alert to co-operate with his divine power, without 
which we can do nothing. 

I have been at home since our monthly meet- 
ing, from the effects of a heavy cold previously 
contracted, which I think is now subsiding. 

If you see R. M. give my best respects —™ 

T. Z. 


Burlington, 1 mo. 23d, 1848. 

Dear Friend:-It is with tender feelings of deep 
interest for thy present as well as thy future wel- 
fare that I thus address thee. Being in Phil- 
adelphia on Sixth day last at our monthly meet- 
ing, and hearing thy several communications, I 
feel a freedom in that friendship that I desire 
may ever exist between us, to throw some views 
before thee, with the hope that they may be taken 
only for what they may be worth, knowing 
my own liability to err in judgment. In the 
first place, T am free to say that thy first com- 
munication I did own, and felt as if I could unite 
with thee in believingthere is much to bedone 
to bring society back again to the ground on 
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which it formerly stood, and it can only be ef- 
fected by individual faithfulness and labor ;— 
_ one endeavoring to mend himself or her- 
self. 

As it respects thy second communication, I 
should like thee to review it, and endeavor to 
ascertain whether it added anything to the first 
or not, and if not, whether it had not better 
been spared. 

Also the impression respecting laying down thy 
natural life (not the will, the creature,) this be- 
ing ground that has always struck me unpleas- 
antly, although spoken in the greatest sincerity 
and under deep feelings of humility. (I cannot 
but remémber poor Peter when the cock crowed.) 


And as it regards the apology, the Truth nev- 
er needs any—and if there are those present who 
will not hear what is communicated, the Mas- 
ter’s servants have nothing todo with that, they 
must not be truant to his command on that ac- 
count, but rest patiently under his care and pro- 
tection, until he in his wisdom opens the way 
for them in the minds of the hearers. 

I was under the necessity of leaving as 
soon as our meeting was over, so as to insure my 
return home that day, or I should have waited 
to sce thee. T. Z. 


Burlington, 8 mo. 23d, 1848. 


Dear Friend :—TI thought thou mightest be 
induced to believe from the nature of my re- 
marks, when thy interesting concern was before 
our last monthly meeting, that I had some 
personal allusion to thee; but not so, I can as- 


sure thee. My desire for those who are called 
forth in the present feverish state of society is, 
that all our ministers may be clothed with that 
feeling that knoweth no man after the flesh, and 
that the great fundamental principle of Quaker- 
ism may be preached to the people, without 
fear or favor, leaving all extraneous matter and 
opinions, for those who have no other food to 
live on. We full well know, there is a diversi- 
ty of opinion among us, therefore I desire to hear 
from our ministers, more of that kind of preach- 
ing that directs the hearers to the pure teachings 
of God in their own hearts. Furthermore, I de- 
sire thou mayest be instant in season to every 
requisition to the great head of the Church ; and 
at the same time be very jealous of thyself, 
least thou say more than is mect. When a ves- 
sel is full, it will hold no more; in such case I 
believe it best that the speaker should bear his 
burden until the blessed Master gives relief. 

Were it not for the deep interest I feel for 
thee, and this concern and our society at large, 
it would have been more in accordance with my 
feelings to have kept these things in my ceiled 
house at Burlington. 

Very truly thy friend, 
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The following apparently unfinished letter, 
addressed to his children, was found among the 
papers of our friend T. Z., after his decease. 
It will be a fitting close to this brief tribute to 
his memory. 

Dear Children,—If I could only make you 
sensible of the deep solicitude that I have often 
felt on your behalf. My secret desires have often 
been raised to Him that knoweth all things, and 
from whom all our blessings come, that you 
might see the beauty and excellency of*living a 
life more in conformity to the example set by 
our holy pattern; and I can assure you, from 
what little I know, that all his ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and his paths peace; and I can 
tell you that I have learned more in quiet re- 
tirement—in seeking Christ in his temple—than 
I have from books or from men. His temple is 
in the secret of each of our hearts. He is there, 
ever ready to teach us, not as man teacheth, but 
there we can get the word pure and unadulter- 
ated. If we only seek with sincerity, he will be 
found of us. We therefore have no need to go 
to a brother or a sister to know where to find the 
blessed Master, ‘for all shall know me from the 
least to the greatest of them ;” and I have often 
been comforted in taking a view of the poor 
fishermen, who toiled all night and caught noth- 
ing ; but when the Master commanded to let the 
net down on the right side of the ship, and they 
being obedient thereto, oh ! how they were bless- 
ed with a plenteous draught. We shall find 
that obedience to his command is far better than 
any outward sacrifice we can offer. 

If I could only be the poor feeble instrument 
in the divine hand to encourage you in the least 
degree to enlist yourselves under the banner of 
the blessed Master, it would be more than such 
an unworthy instrument could expect. We 
have the testimony of the righteous of all ages 
that He is a rich rewarder of all that diligently 
seek and faithfully serve him ; that He will not 
take away from us anything that we will not be 
fully compensated for by that peace that the 
world, with all its vain pleasure, cau neither 
give nor take away. And inasmuch as we have 
just commenced another year, let us strive to be 
found doing that which leads to peace. I have 
for a long time entertained a high estimate of a 
pious female, as coming, perhaps, nearer that 
mark whereunto we are all called. 

Therefore let us die daily to whatever the 
Lord’s controversy is against, (as the apostle 
Paul did,) and whenever the blessed Son of 
Righteousness shall arise, and make manifest by 
his light anything we should part with, hold not 
back part of the price. 





‘Some years ago, a premium was offered at 
the Academy of Paris, to any of those students 
who should give the most satisfactory descrip- 
tion of the Deity. Several attempted and wrote 
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voluminously; but the person who gained the 
prize, wrote only these lines :” 


*‘ Far from deciding on the Great Supreme, 
Silent let us adore; nor try the theme; 
The mind is hushed—He is immensity !— 
Who can bis nature tell Himself must be.”’ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THEE AND THOU. 


On looking over alate number of The Friend, 
a journal published in London, I found in an 
article under the head of “ Plainness of Speech,” 
reflections which had often passed through my 
own mind, and which I had many times thought 
of putting on paper for our readers. Not having 
done so, | am now induced to offer an extract 
from the article alluded to. It says: “I feel 
somewhat disappointed to find, that during the 
late discussions of the ‘“‘ Conference,” no refer- 
ence was made to the very strange misuse of the 
pronoun thee, instead of thou, which is so com- 
mon in our religious Society, and I do not feel 
satisfied without endeavoring to show how inap- . 
plicable it appears to others, by relating a cir- 
cumstance which occurred to myself. 

“Some time after I went to reside in the west 
of Ireland, we were visited by a very intelligent 
gentleman, who resided south of the Trent, and 
who was previously an entire stranger tome. On 
the second or third day of his visit, he took oc- 
casion to say, that he had been very much sur- 
prised since he came under our roof, to hear 
myself and family use the pronoun thee and thou 
grammatically, and added, “ I have lived at 
nearly all my life, and I am well acquainted 
with most of the Friends there; but I do not 
recollect that I ever heard the pronoun thou used 
by any of them. I have often canvassed the 
subject with my own friends, but we have found 
ourselves utterly unable to account for so strange 
a deviation from propriety, amongst a people so 
intelligent, and generally so well educated.” 

A circumstance very similar to the one men- . 
tioned above, recently occurred in my family. 
We had a visitor from New England, who had 
never before mingled with Friends, and perhaps 
had never even seen a Friend. One morning, 
at our breakfast table, he expressed his satisfac- 
tion and general unity with our usages and our 
plainness of speech, Xe. ; “ but,” said he, “ why 
do you not speak yrammatically ? Your general 
conversation shows a knowledge of grammar 
rules in other points, and yet you invariably use 
the pronoun of the 3d person in place of the 2d. 
T cannot understand it—will you explain?” We 
could explain only by acknowledging the force 
of habit, which had measureably reconciled to 
our ear that which strikes a stranger as a pos- 
itive incorrectness. 

Now, why cannot we, by common consent, put 
away this glaring, and “ when written or printed, 
most ludicrous impropriety,” and restore to ous- 
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selves a pure language—and this not only in the a city set on the hill of Sion, which can not be 







observance of grammatical correctness, but also, hid, and Géd will induce thousands and tens of 


in the avoidance of (often unfelt) flattering | 
titles. 

How good it would be to see our young) 
Friends acting in accordance with our profession | 
in this point, and adhering to a language and| 
mode of address, consistent with sincerity and | 
simplicity. J. J. 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 19th, 1859. 





A correspondent requests us to publish the fol- 
lowing Extract from Job Scott's Journal :-— 


God will not give his glory to another, nor his 
praise to graven images, or the work of men’s 
hands of any kind, however specious or refined. 
He will, indeed, ‘glorify the house of his 
glory,”’ where his honor dwelleth ; where his holy 
spirit is the spring of action; and where he is 
“the worker of all things,’ where his people 
will be still, and know that he is God; where 
they patiently wait for him, and “let him arise,” 
not arising themselves before him or without 
him. 

But alas! alas! who and where are these? 
Truly, not all whuare professing soto do. But this 
isthe standard unto which the true and thorough 
gospel worshipper must be reduced : and till he 
is 80, ®@ mixture of unsanctified self-acting will 
prevail, which Will assuredly prevent his know- 
ing God to be exalted over all in him, and in all 
his movements. 

t believe the Society of Friends has not lived 
strictly and steadfastly in the root and substance 
of the principle they profess, which is the very 
power of God unto salvation. They have too 
generally given way, and not held up the testi- 
mony and standard to the nations, as they were 
eminently called upon to do; but have settled too 
much into formality in their discipline, life, 
practice, and worship. It is true, they have not 
gone back to the “beggarly elements” which 
others retain. A true, living gospel ministry has, 
in divers places, been preserved among them: 
and if they attend closely to that which first 
separated them from the world, and which is still 
operating powerfully for their revival and re- 
storation, no people will ever take the crown 
from them. 

But though “blindness has —— to our 
Israel in pert,” nevertheless God has not reject- 
ed us. Many are still alive in the power and 
dominion of our first principle, which is the ever- 
lasting principle and support of all that is truly 
religious in every society. The Lord has good 
will in store for us, if we will embrace it. His 
designs and operations are towards and upon us 
for good, and for a gracious revival, if we defeat it 
not ; for he will assuredly make us shine in pure, 
primitive lustre and simplicity if we attend dili- 
gently to his holy commands ; we shall become as 





thousands to flock to us, from among the nations, 

who are growing weary of the lifeless forms, and 

lo heres and lo theres, and they will yet grow more 

and more weary of them. Under these considera- 

tions I do most fervently desire we may bea 
living, faithful, spiritual people : firmly believing, 
if we are sufficiently so, we shall, above all the 
families of the earth, show forth God’s praise ; 

many thousands will flow unto Sion ; there they 
will behold Jerusalem a quiet habitation, be 

blessed with the dew of Hermon, and rejoice in 
the dew that descends on the mountain of Sion, 
where the Lord commands the blessing, even 
life for evermore ; whilst the mere self-active, 
and formal, remaining in their self-active state, 
promoting abolished shadowy observations, will 
not ascend far into the mountain of myrrh and 
hill of frankincense, but continue to wither and 
die. But, O! my friends! if we fall short, if 
we give way to that flatness and lethargy which 
has too mournfully overspread some among us, 
we shall be judged and condemned above all 
others; and God will raise up a people that shall 
shine as the stars of heaven, and lift up the 
standard of truth tothe nations. Think not that 
he will never reject us as a people, for though 
he ussuredly will not, unless we tirst forsake him, 
yet if we will and do apostatize from him, (as too 
many among us have done,) he can and will as 
surely reject us as he did the Jews, and those 
several denominations of professing Christians 
who departed from the life, one after another, 
previously to our forefather’s being gathered into 
the life, a faithful, Jively people. Read William 
Penn’s Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers, wherein is > ned how one people after 
another sunk into formality. Consider deeply 
how lamentably it has been the case with some 
of us, and know assuredly that if we keep not in 
the divine life we shall be rejected as well as 
others 

However, if I am given to discern the signs of 
the times, a revival will take place among us; 
but it will be only though faithfulness, and deep 
dwelling, being baptized into death, and arising 
in the newness of life with Christ. It will nut 
be through a great increase of rules of discipline; 
many have been jealous therein, and centred 
much in the letter that kills. 

The Scriptures are good, very good; discip- 
line, good rules, and good order, all very neces- 
sary ; but still it is the spirit that quickens and 
giveth life ; and every departure from a right de- 
pendence on it, every zealous movement in sup- 
port of truth’s testimony, independent of its 
necessary aid, tends to introduce death, and set 
man on the throne, instead of him who is God 
over all forever. 





Take everything always by the smooth handle. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ISAAC PARRY. 
, (Continued from page 565.) 

The following graphic and interesting docu- 
ment has been found among the papers of Isaac 
Parry. [heard him relate it but a little while 
before his decease. This paper, together with 
several others of deep interest to society, has 
been trusted to my care by his surviving family, 
to make such selections as may be deemed inter- 
esting in “ Friends’ Intelligencer,” and thus be 
preserved for future usefulness. 

JosePH Fourke. 

“At the Yearly Meeting, in the spring of 1837, 
I was appointed, in company with Dr. Joseph 
Parrish, Wm. Wharton, John Watson, and 
Benjamin Price, t2 present a memorial to the 
Convention to amend the constitution of Penn- 
sylvaniain relation to the Militia Law. Accord- 
ingly we proceeded to Harrisburg in the latter 
part of the 5th month, and our memorial was 
presented and read by James M. Porter, of 
Easton, Northampton County, who was a dele- 
gate. It was referred to the Committee on the 
9th article, of which Porter was chairman. We 
met the committee, (nine members,) answered 
such, questions as were proposed, were treated 
with respect by the Committee, who reported 
favorably ; we were also treated with respect 
by the delegates generally, many of whom 
appeared desirous of knowing something of 
our principles, and our reasons for not com- 
plying with the requisitions of the militia 
aws, which led into much disputation and exer- 
cise during the three days of our stay. On the 
last day a lawyer, who was attending the Supreme 
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had it been an indulgence to your society only, 
I should have liked it better; but as it is, it 
affords a shelter for all cowards, as all who, in 
the hour of danger, are afraid or unwilling to 
leave their homes for the tented field, can plead 
conscience, and leave the country without de- 
fence ; and lastly, it is unequal in its operation 
and unjust in its effects ; for in case of invasion 
I give np all the endearments of home, the com- 
forts @u good house, a warm bed, and a plenti- 
ful téBle, the endearments of the s cial circle, in 
sick and in health, and take the tented field, 
expased to hardships and privations of every 
kind, to danger from sickness and from the ene- 
my, my farm and business going to decay for 
want of my attention, and everything around me 
going to ruin, while you are enjoying all the 
comforts of home. And as prices are high in 
time of war, everything about you is in pros- 
perity, you are getting rich, and living at your 
ease, while I am becoming poor; you can afford 
to pay some equivalent for all this; it is no op- 
pression, you ought to pay more than [; strict 
justice demands it of you, therefore I wish you 
to see and understand that your request cannot, 
nor ought not to be granted. 

In reply, I asked whence did governments 
obtain their power? Man in his natural state 
is free and independent of his fellow man; 
whence then did they obtain the power to fine 
or immerse in prison each other? He answer- 
ed, by a mutual concession, giving up part of 
their rights and privileges, for the public or 
mutual benefit, and security of the whole. To 
which I agreed, remarking, that other rights and 


Court, who appeared to be a man of parts and | privileges were reserved, over which legislation 


learning, spoke to us when together, and in a 
very positive manner informed us that our re- 
quest could not be granted. 


| 
| 


has, consequently, no control, to which he agreed. 
I then remarked, that if that was the general un- 


After much con-| derstanding of the laws of nations, it applied with 


versation with my companions he said, “‘Gen- | peculiar force to Pennsylvania, for in the Bill of 


tlemen, almost you have persuaded me to be a 
Christian, and I would, were it not for these 
bonds. But I will fight if my country is inva- 
ded.” In the evening, as we were retiring to 
bed, he requested me to sit down with him, as 
he wished a little talk with me on the subject, 
with which I reluctantly complied, and the fol- 
lowing conversation (in substance) took place : 
I wish you to understand that your request 
cannot be granted for the following reasons :— 
Ist. It would form a distinction between reli- 
gious societies by giving preference to yours, a 
thing that cannot be admitted in this common- 
wealth ; it would be like an entering wedge, and 
when once started, none could tell where it 
might go; but some one of the societies would 
probably obtain an establishment as a national 
church, and our liberty and equality would be 
at anend. On my informing him that we had 
not asked for a particular privilege, but a liberty 
for all who were conscientiously scrupulous of 
bearing arms, he replied, so much the worse; 


Rights granted by the first Proprietor, it was 
expressly declared that “‘ Conscience belonged to 
God alone, who is sovereign Lord thereof,” and | 
he covenanted and guaranteed that all who were 

concerned to live peaceably under the govern- 
ment, should not be molested on account of any 
conscientious scruple ; this, therefore, was reserv- 
ed from legislative control, and was held as sacred 
as the titles by which they held their lands, and 
that there could be no mistake that this scraple 
was reserved. William Penn, the grantor, and 
many of the grantees, held the same scruple that 
we, their successors, now hold, and in hope of 
this Christian liberty they fled from persecution, 
leaving all the endearments of home, the ties of 
their native land, crossed the ocean to inhabit 
a wilderness, which they literally turned into a 
fruitful field, caused those that were termed 
savages to bury the tomahawk, and become their 
friends : and they established a code of laws, un- 
equalled for liberty, both civil and religious, in 
the known world; many of the mild features 
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thereof are incorporated in the constitutions of 
both this and the general government. Those 
blessings you are now enjoying, while you are 
persecuting the successors of those who first in- 
troduced them into the land, and laid the foun- 
dation of both your liberty and property. He 
replied, that although this liberty had been 
granted to us, we had lost it, it was not now in 
our possession, and that we could not obtain it 
without a compromise ; and that if our lands had 
been taken from us for such a space of time, we 
could not recover them without a compromise. 
He quoted much law in support of the position, 
that the peaceable possession going into other 
hands, the title became extinct to the original 
owners. I answered that they had not had 
peaceable possession, but whatever, either of 
property or personal liberty had been taken from 
us, was taken by violence from year to year; we 
had never conceded the right. He still asserted 
that we could not obtain a restoration without a 
compromise. I remarked that it was not easy 
to compromise with conscience, quoting Paul, 
that he that doubted respecting meat was damned 
if he eat; (Romans xiv. 23); that in this respect 
it was past doubting with us; though they might 
deen it fanaticism, it was with us an established 
principle, which we had borne without wavering 
for more than 150 years; (he said he did not 
judge the Society of Friends of fanaticism); that 
therefore to us if would be a sin to enter either 
the tented field, or the field of training. He 
said he believed that under our belief it would 
be to us a sin, he therefore did not ask us to 
take up weapons of war, but only to pay an 
equivalent. I then remarked that the position 
was drawn to this point, that it would be a sin 
against our Creator to join with the military in 
any way, that the requisition therefore was to 
pay a sum of money annually to the government 
for an indulgence not to commit sin, querying 
whether I understood the position, or had rightly 
stated it, remarking that it was different from 
the Roman Catholics, who paid for an indul- 
gence to commit sin. After a little pause he 
remarked that it was absurd,—but you know 
what I mean. I said we will pursue the com- 
promise. Suppose I enter the field for training. I 
can go there without hurting anybody. Ido not 
go to learn the arts of war, because I cannot 
fight, I merely go to save my fine, because it is 
more than I can make at home, reserving to 
myself that in case of war I will stay at home, 
as my principles will not permit me to fight; 
would the government gain anything by this? 
Would I not greatly compromise my principles 
and change from an honest man to a hypocrite 
and a deceiver in pretending to be a warrior 
when I am not, and giving my country reason 
to depend upon me in the hour of danger, when 
T do not intend to serve them in that capacity ? 
He replied that it would be altogether worse 


| I would. 
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than useless—that he did not ask it of me. [ 
then stated that I could hire a man to answer 
to my name for less than half the amount of the 
fine,—would that mend the matter? He an- 
swered no; what a man does by a substitute he 
does himself. I do not ask this of you, I mere- 
ly ask you to pay an equivalent. Then it ap- 
pears that I cannot join in militia training my- 
self nor hire a substitute in my room ; the only 
position then is, I must pay a sum of money an- 
nually to an officer of the Government, sufficient 
to hire a substitute for me; how much would 
that change the principle? After a short pause 
he arose with precipitancy, exclaiming, I never 
saw the like of you! there is no getting at you 
in any way! you are in advance of all the world! 
are you fifty, or are you a hundred years in ad- 
vance of all the world? or are you entirely out 
of sight, that we can neither see you nor touch 
you? Reply: We may bea little in advance, but 
not out of sight. Answer. I think you are 
clearly out of sight, for 1 never saw, heard or 
read of anything like you. Reply: Perhaps 
thou hast forgotten. He said, wherein? Probably 
I can refresh thy memory. He said he wished 
Reply: I then answered, Hast thou 
not heard or read, that 1800 years ago, when all 
Judea and the inhabitants of Jerusalem were 
looking for the coming of the Messiah, the 
brightest.gem in whose crown was that he would 
establish peace upon the earth, though they 
were all looking for him, twelve men of low 
degree taken from the lowly walks of life, stood 
before them as witnesses that he had come. 
They were not believed by the Rulers, but per- 
secuted in every city, as we are, save only with 
greater violence; so now, when all Christendom 
are looking for the coming of what they call a 
millenium state, when those prophecies which 
the Jews had before them will be fulfilled, that 
“ Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
nor the people muster nor train, nor learn the 
arts of war any more; we men from the lowly 
walks of life stand before you as witnesses that 
it has come; is not this something like it? He 
made no answer. I proceeded: the reason the 
Jews did not recognise the Messiah in his ad- 
vent was, that their views and expectations were 
too much exalted; they looked for something 
great in the outward appearance, something like 
a Prince or mighty Potentate of the earth, 
coming, they knew not whence, clothed with 
supernatural power to break the hand of the 
oppressor, and thereby remove the cause of war, 
and in so doing they overlooked the humble 
carpenter of Nazareth and his devoted followers : 
so now Christians are ina like mistake. They 
are’looking for some great or miraculous ivter- 
position of Providence without them; some dis- 
play of Almighty power that will loose the bonds 
of the oppressed, overtugn all the aristocracies in 
the land, and thus remove the cause of war. 
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He replied : Yes, that is the case; to which I re- 
joined; then you will be disappuinted as the 
Jews were, for the kingdom of Heaven cometh 
not by outward observation; the kingdom of 
Heaven is within you; and now, mark my words, 
you will be disappointed, as the Jews were, for 
their millenium state never will come; these 
prophecies never will be fulfilled in any other 
way than by individual faithfulness, by submit- 
ting to and co-operating with the mild influence 
of the gospel spirit, which is peace, until it har- 
monizes, renovates, and subdues that wrathful 
vindictive spirit in man, which is the ground of 
all wars and fightings: this change is by the 
gospel spirit wrought in man, and then, and not 
until then, the kingdoms of this world will be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. 
He making no answer, I proceeded: It is under 
this view that we have thought it right to ad- 
dress this Convention, whether they will hear or 
forbear, and to advertise them that we can take 
no part in wars and fighting, nor in training to 
Jearn the arts thereof. Thatin case the country 
should be involved in war we have not deceived 
you, but have, through the delegates to this 
Convestion, warned Pennsylvania to her remotest 
borders, that we can take no part therein; that 
we are desirous so to live as to keep a conscience 
void of ottence both towards God and man. But 
if the laws of our country come in contact with 
the laws of our Creator, we must obey God rather 
than man, whatever we suffer from the govern- 
ment therefor. 

Thou now tells me that our request cannot be 
granted, then be it so; let the Constitution re- 
main as it is, and let the Legislature pass laws 
in accordance therewith, as they have done in 
years that are passed, and let them send men 
from the lowest walks of life, men without prop- 
erty, principle or manners, the very scum of the 
earth; send such men, clothed with the authori- 
ty of your laws, to violate the sanctity of our 
dwellings, insult our families in our own houses, 
incarcerate the bodies of our young men in pri- 
son, in the busiest season of the year. He said 
no, I cannot admit that; I told your friend I 
would not admit the imprisoning of them. I 
contioued : then let them go to the houses of 
our young men who have just started in the 
world, and are tottering under a load of debt 
and interest, and struggling with all their might, 
exerting every nerve to secure a comfortable 
home, a small competency to bring up their 
families in reputation, and keep them above con- 
tempt; let them seize from them the most 
valuable articles of their stock to the value of 
10, 20, or 30 times the amount of the fine, take 
it to a public house, place it there at great ex- 
pense, employ crier and clerk, advertise a ven- 
due, and as no person of reputation will attend 
the sale, any more than they would a sale of 
stolen goods, they buy it themselves, and report 
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that it did not bring enough to pay fine and cost. 
Let them continue this from year to year, ’till 
they have thwarted the expectation of this young 
man, and he is obliged to sell his farm, and has 
now no other prospect before him than either 
to descend to the precarious business of a day 
laborer, or remove, as our ancestors did, to a wil- 
derness country. In this you will clothe many 
an anxious father in the deepest mourning, who 
has dong his utmost to settle his son near him; 
you will pierce the bosom of many a lovely wife, 
when she weeps over her infant offspring, con- 
templating the trials or degradation that awaits 
them, and by spreading it to every.branch, you 
may clothe the whole society, fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters, kindred and friends, in deep 
mourning; yet, in all, we will not resist you; we 
will not strive, nor our voices will not be heard 
in the streets; we will form no cabals, excite no 
mobs, nor stir up any commotion in the 
land, but will quietly bear it all for the 
love we bear to the testimony, and the faith 
that is given us in the Messiah, the Prince 
of Peace, our Redeemer, in whom is our con- 
fidence and our hope, and we will cheerfully 
contribute our proportion to all the other public 
burdens, support our own poor in addition, and 
contribute, according to our ability to all the 
acts of charity incurred on us. 

After a short pause of solemn silence, (two 
of the delegates having sat silently with us,) I 
told him I was glad of the opportunity, and pleas- 
ed with his frank, open manner; but as the 
night was far spent, I thought it time to retire. 
He asked my name and place of abode, which I 
gave him. He said his name was Fisher; his 
residence, I think, was Lewistown, Mifflin Coun- 
ty; if you ever (said he) come into those parts 
I would thank you to give me a call, and if I 
should come into your parts [ shall do myself 
the pleasure of spending an hour in your com- 
pany. He took me bythe hand and bade me fare- 
well. When separated a few steps, he said in a 
strong tone of voice, pray, sir, what are you? I 
replied, I am a farmer in the lonely walks of life, 
one that has never stood in Legislative bodies 
or popular assemblies of any kind, but my dwell- 
ing has been, and continues to be, in the humble 
vale. He said, such philosophising and such 
arguments I never heard. Now, sir,* am your 
friend; Ldo not know that I can do much for 
you, | have no vote to give you in the conven- 
tion, but every power that I possess, every in- 
fluence I have shall be exercised in your behalf. 





* There is a manliness on the part of the lawyer, 
that is worthy of commendation and imitation, and 
the acknowleagment of Isaac Parry, in bis closing 
paragraph, is an illustration of the truth of Christ’s 


promise to his disciples. ‘Settle it therefore, in your 
hearts, not tu meditate before what ye shall answer ; 
for I will give you a mouth and wisdom which all 
your adversaries shall not be able to gainssy nor 
resist.” 
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This being, as near as memory affords, a brief 
sketch of the conversation, I have noted it ; be- 
lieving that I was favored to see further into the 
testimony than had been my lot before, I wished 
not to lose it. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 5, 1859. 

Diep, near Pennsville, on the 23d ult., Joun B. son 
of Charles, and Mary Cleaver, aged one year, four 
months and eleven days. 

Thus, in less than one short year have these dear 
friends followed three of their little ones to the grave. 
Deeply do we sympathise with them in their bereave- 
ments. Weep not dear friends for your children, for 
they have escaped all the trials and temptations of 
this life for a better home. R. 


We have been furnished with the following 
copy of a letter received by a friend in this city, 
with a request that it would be published in the 
Intelligencer : 

12th mo. 30th, 1858. 

I have before me thy interesting letter of the 
23d, which I have read several times. I have 
also read the pamphlet to which thou hast refer- 
red. It is written in a clear and impressive 
style, and leaves no doubt on the mind of a dis- 
interested candid reader, respecting the truth of 
its narrations. But where shall a remedy be 
found? From my frequent interviews with the 
Indian Bureau at Washington, I have had abun- 
dant opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the feelings of that department towards the 
Indians, and it is my opinion, that throughout 
all the administrations, from Thomas Jefferson 
down to this day, excepting one only, there has 
been an honest, friendly disposition manifested 
towards the Indians, both in Ohio and New 
York, who have been under our care. But it 
cannot be denied, that a very different feeling 
has been manifested by many of the subalterns 
employed to deal with these cruelly wronged and 
abused people. The writer of the pamphlet thou 
sent to me has faithfully drawn the character of 
the agents to whom he refers in the West, and 
of the general feeling of the people there, to- 
wards the poor devoted victims of their cupidity ; 
and the history of the past leaves but little pro- 
bability, except so far as the Indians may become 
amalgamated with the whites, that any trace will 
be left in our country of the race. But, as once 
remarked to me by one of our wisest and most 
valuable Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
‘Seven if this be their destiny, there can be no 
justification for hastening their extermination by 
injustice and cruelty.” 

Thomas Jefferson, John Randolph, Governor 
Floyd, the Brent, and some other distinguished 
families in Virginia, were descended from an In- 
dian woman, and the condition of the Indians at 


Cattaraugus who have been underthe care of 
Friends, affords ample evidence that had a just 
and humane policy been pursued towards this 
race, there would have been no need for its ex- 
tirpation. 

History, a reliable authority and teacher, ad- 
monishes us, that it is not less, the interest and 
duty of nations than of individuals to do justice, 
and it is true, as has been observed by Clarkson, 
that nations have their moral responsibilities, 
and are punished for disregarding the immuta- 
able obligations of justice and mercy. What 
was it but cruelty and oppresssion that brought 
destruction upon Egypt, then the most powerfal 
nation in the world! and was it not by the in- 
troduction and extension of slavery that the 
Roman Empire, a gigantic power that had been 
growing in strength and extending itself during 
twelve centuries, wasoverthrown? At the time 
of the invasion by hordes of barbarians, we are 
informed there were fifteen slaves for every free 
person in Campania; the consequence was that 
the Patocians, enervated by luxury, being unable 
to defend themselves, fled into Poland, Hungary, 
and other countries, not daring to put arms into 
the hands of their slaves. And was it not also, 
the same causes that led to the final overthrow 
and dispersion of the Jewish nation, notwith- 
standing, they had been faithfully warned by 
their Prophets, of the consequences that would 
follow injustice and oppression, by one of whom 
they were told, “ wo unto him that buildeth his 
house by unrighteousness and his chambers by 
wrong ; that useth his neighbbor’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his mork ;” and 
again, “Thus saith the Lord, you have not 
hearkened unto me in proclaiming liberty, every 
one to his brother, and every man to his neigh- 
bor, behold ! I proclaim a liberty for you, saith 
the Lord, to the sword, to the pestilence and to 
the famine, and I will make you to be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth :” are not these 
lessons, under a view of our present circumstance 
and condition, calculated to awaken in us seri- 
ous reflections? The wise and good in all ages 
have denounced injustice and cruelty and op- 
pression ; and there was in ancient times, anterior 
to the Christian era, a Pagan proverb, ‘ cermit 
omnia, Deus vindex,” which in plain English 
means, there is an avenging God who sees all 
things ; and Thomas Jefferson, on contemplating, 
the consequences of slavery to Virginia, after 
graphically depicting its pernicious influences 
and consequences, exclaimed, ‘‘ when I consider 
that God is just, and that justice cannot sleep 
forever, I tremble for my country.” 


Tasso replied to a proposition that he should 
take vengeaiice on a man who had injured him: 
“IT do not wish to deprive him either of his 
goods, his honor, or his life. I only wish to 
deprive him of his ill-will.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE VIEWS OF A WRITER 
IN THE “ INTELLIGENCER.” 


We examined, some weeks since, with unusual 
interest, an article written by a member of the 
New York Yearly Meeting, on the present mode 
of answering some of the Queries. As his remarks 
evinced not only a lively concern, but deep re- 
flection on the subject, we have been desiring to 
hear from him again, and hope he has experienced 
no discouragement, by thereply from one of his 
fellow members, which merely called a part of his 
communication in question without in any de- 
gree lessening the weight of his views. 

We believe that were his proposition carried 
out and the arswers to the Queries returned in full 
sincerity, instead of under the present evasive 
forms, that the eyes of individuals interested in 
our testimonies, would be opened to the great ne- 
cessity of our having only such laws as could be 
carried out without disguise or subterfuge. Such 
would see the importance of a revision of the 
discipline. Nor would we confine our examina- 
tion exclusively to the Yearly Meeting of New 
York. We would recommend a serious con- 
sideration of the subject, toall the Yearly Meet- 
ings associated with us in “ the fellowship of the 
Gospel.’”’ A representation of men and women 
Friends, appointed specially for the purpose, from 
each of these meetings, could assemble at an ap- 
pointed time, discuss subjects connected with 
the interests of all, and prepare rules for the in- 
dividual and general government of the society, 
which would have a tendency to produce a great- 
er uniformity of sentiment thoughout our bor- 
ders, and thereby promote the best interests of 
a society whose principlés have, since their pro- 
mulgation, hitherto held so important a place in 
the world. 

Baltimore, 1st Month, 1859. 


athe 


THE INFLUENCE OF EARLY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Who is sufficient to number the benefits and 
favors arising from an early, virtuous and guarded 
education, or estimate the value and influence of 
a well cultivated and devoted mind? And how 
truly great and momentous is the weight of 
moral and religious responsibility, devolving on 
those who are intrusted with the charge of the 
rising youth, who it is truly said, form the beau- 
ty of the present and the hope of succeeding 
generations. The tender and susceptible juvenile 
mind, like as the early plant and opening flower 
of spring, daily requires the fostering and protect- 
ing care of those to whom it is intrusted. 

And there is nothing short of the qualifying 
influence of divine grace that can enable or pre- 
pare fora right discharge of these important 
duties. It is in the morning of life that they are 
moulded and fashioned by tuition, either into 
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vessels of honor or dishonor. Hence the im- 
portance of those who stand as delegated shep- 
herds, setting a consistent Christian example be- 
fore them. Example has a preserving influence, 
either for good or evil, as said the poet, 

“Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 
If their attention is early turned to the gift of 
God in themselves that is able to lead them 
safely on through the slippery paths of youth, 
there is much reason to believe that they will 
prove a comfort and blessing to all around them, 
and enjoy the sweet reward of peace for well doing. 

We find early impressions are durable and 
lasting, like the rising and spreading oak whose 
roots penetrate deep into the earth, and become 
more firmly fixed and established with the in- 
crease of years. 

Children are not like common blessings, that 
perish with the usage, given us to enjoy merely, 
but like diamonds in the rough they are given 
us to guard and polish, and to direct their at- 
tention to the Giver, that they through obedience 
to divine requirings may become bright and 
shining instruments of usefulness and beauty 
in the Lord’s work and service ; pillars in his 
temple that shall go no more out. 

But on the other hand, if their tender minds, 
like the young twig or sapling, become twisted 
or bent in a wrong direction by the rough and 
rugged winds of disorder and confusion, or swel- 
ling tide of evil and vicious example, how liable 
they are to pursue the forbidden path of vice, of 
vanity and folly through life. 

D. E. GErow. 

Fairfield Co., Connecticut, 1st mo. 1859. ? 

If our Zion ever shines forth in its original 
beauty, it must be by individual faithfulness to 
manifested duty. Upon our faithfulness in lit- 
tle things, depends our being made rulers over 
more ; peace attending such a course passeth all 
understanding —David Greene. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire. By WitL1AM TANNER. 

Concluded from page 731. 

Bristol was from a very early period remarka- 
ble for having two meeting hduses belonging to 
the same congregation ; and from the year 1670, 
if not before, there have been two Week-Day 
Meetings. At first, they were both held, as they 
now are, at the Friars—Temple Street meeting- 
house being only used once in the week, (on the 
first day.) The following minute was adopted in 
1667 : “ It is concluded that alarge public meet 
ing-house on this side of the Bridge be built on 
the ground, and that it be not thereby intended 
to make void the determination of Friends in 
procuring a meeting-house on the other (7. e. the 
Temple Street) “ side of the Bridge.” A com- 
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mittee was then appointed to make arrangements | desired to leave them in the street, or else not use 
for building. The meeting-house in use up to| them at all.* In the description of the proper- 
this time, is always spoken of as having been in| ty purchased of Dennis Hollister, mention is 
Broadmead ; and I am inclined to think it stood | made of a large orchard connected with the Fri- 
on the site of the present Baptist Chapel in that | ars, which I suppose to have been the same used 
street. In the “‘ Broadmead records,” a volume | for the larger meetings in the earlier times. 
of which has been published, it is stated, that} The first burial ground used by Friends, was 
the Baptist Church, which met at one time in a| that at Redcliff Pit, purchased in 1665. There 
room in the Friars, formerly a chapel, removed | is a minute in 1668, stating that the herbage of 
in 1671, “to the meeting house at the lower] Redcliff Street burying-ground was let for three 
end of Broadmead, where the heretics, called | years, at 30s. perannum. The Friars’ burial- 
Quakers, had formerly used to meet, it being four | ground was probably the garden purchased of 
great rooms, made into one square room,| Dennis Hollister as part of the meeting-house 
about sixteen yards long, and fifteen yards broad.”’ | premises, and described in the abstract book as 
The Friends’ meeting-house in the Friars was| having been formerly a burying-ground. The 
opened in 1670; and the probability seems to| burying-ground of the work-house was opened in 
be, that this room to which the Baptist’s re-| 1708. There are some curious minutes relating 
moved, was the one which Friends had left. It|to funerals. The grave-digger was more than 
was certainly an up-stairs room which was occu- | once ordered to attend the Two-weeks meeting, 
pied by both parties. The minute which I just | to be treated withal concerning his overcharging 
now read, stipulates that the new house should be | poor Friends for making graves; and on one of 
built on the ground—a former minute speaks | these occasions the following scale of charges for 
of letting the rooms under the old meeting-house | funerals, &c., was agreed to:—Is. for digging 
for £3 10 per annum, and there is another min-| the grave of a poor Friend; 2s. 6d for other 
ute appointing Friends to stand at the lower| graves; 1s. 6d. for inviting the friends and re- 
stair-head to make a collection for the poor, after | lations of a poor Friend to a funeral; 2s. 64d. 
meeting. The house in Temple Street appears | for inviting those of other Friends. No one re- 
to have been finished in less than a year, and | ceiving such payments to sit in the meeting for 
was opened in the autumn of 1667.* Much | discipline. Friends were cautioned against the 
more difficulty seems to have arisen about the | use of varnished, or wainscot coffins. In 1670, 
larger housc, and in 1669 there is this minute, | grave-stones were ordered to be removed. There 
“Friends appointed about the new meeting- | is a minute advising against the customary hand- 
house, are desired effectually to meet about it| ing of wine at funerals, anda minute of Frenchay 
very speedily.” It seems probable that a differ-| Monthly Meeting condemns the practice of 
ence of opinion had prevailed as to the site which | drinking and smoking on such occasions. 
should be chosen, &c. The question was “‘large-| Among the early minutes are two which re- 
ly debated” in one of the meetings, and in a min- | late to the opening of the city gate called New- 
ute made six months after the last which I read, | gate, on first days, to allow Friends to pass out 
stating that the committee had determined that | to their meeting, (Broadmead not having been 
it should be built on the ground of Dennis Hol-| within the city bounds.) The closing of the 
gates on that day of the week had probably 
originated with the Puritans. In 1668, 5s. per 


lister, in the Friars ; we are told that the judg- 
ment was determined by lot, both as to the place, 
and the persons who should go on in the work. | quarter is directed to be given “ to the porter, 
I see it stated in a Lecture on the History of| for his pains and love in opening the gate to 


Friends in Birmingham, published in the “ Brit- 


ish Friend,” that the site on which their meet- 
ing-house was built had also been that of a Fri- 
ary. The first house at the Friars had the min- 
ister’s gallery on the side opposite the present, 
and the entrance was from Merchant Street, 
through the Cutlers’ Hall premises. The offi- 
cers who came to apprehend Friends-during the 
persecuting times, are described on one occasion 
as waiting for them in the Cloisters. In 1699, 
complaint was made of the injuries done by 
Friends’ coaches coming into the narrow lane 
which led to the meeting-house, and they were 


* Six years later it was ordered to be enlarged, and 
in 1763, it was rebuilt. In 1832, this house was made 


a of a3 a cholera hospital, and soon afterwards 
sold. 


Friends, as they go to and again to meetings on 
the first days of the week.” The other minute 
was passed in 1674:— If the porter of New- 
gate continue to open the gates, to the benefit of 
Friends passing through at the breaking up of 
our First day Meetings, this meeting do appoint 
Charles Harford and William Ford to pay him 
5s. every quarter, to begin at the next quarter 
day?’ This payment -was still continued in 
1703. 

I have not been able to ascertain whether the 
Women’s Quarterly Meeting, which was held in 
1680, (as appears from the statement that the 
landlord of the inn at Ilchester wae fined for 
allowing their meeting in his house), was regu- 
larly held afterwards ; but some, at least, of the 


*Minutes of Two-weeks and Monthly Meetings. 
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Women’s Monthly Meetings in Somersetshire, do} considerations may have been suggested to us by 
not appear to have been kept up. In 1755, a] the beautiful minute of the Bristol Meeting re- 
minute of the Quarterly Meeting states that no| ferred to last month, which described the affee- 
such meetings were held in the North and Mid-/tion shown by the whole meeting to the children 
dle Divisions. The minutes of the former show, |of Thomas Parsons when they were introduced 
however, that the attempt to hold such a meet- |by their sister and taken charge of by Friends, 
ing had more than once been made. In Bristol|and by the minute of the first Somersetshire 
the Women’s Meeting, established at the same’ Quarterly Meeting, which recommends those who 
time as the Men’s, appears to have been kept |are contemplating marriage to take the advice of 
up ever since. It was from the first largely oc- | their friends before they enter into any contract 
cupied with the care of the poor; and the appli-|with each other; and there are many other 
cations for relief, from persons of both sexes, |things in the early minutes of a similar charac- 
were commonly referred to them. The opposi-|ter. Offenders were at first summoned to come 
tion made to the establishment of meetings for |to the meeting and receive the advice of Friends. 
discipline, of which I have spoken, extended to|Thus, in 1678, a minute of the west division 
Bristol, and a Friend, of the name of William | Monthly Meeting advises a delinquent to attend 
Rogers, who resided there, became a warm par-|the next Quarterly Meeting at Ilchester, to re- 
tizan of the movement. One part of the dis-|ceive such advice and admonition as Friends 
satisfaction arose from the idea that the estab- may give him, “ which,” it is said, “we doubt 
lishment uf Women’s Meetings was an attempt] not will be to the eternal good of his soul.” As 
to usurp authority over the man ; but the objec-|regards marriage, the consent of parents was 
tors went further, and argued that the abiding | shortly after substituted for the advive of friends, 
of the Spirit of Christ in His people, rendered | but meetings were accustomed to concern them- 
them independent of all Church authority; and|selves with marriage proceedings to an extent 
that the authority then attempted to be exercised | which would now be regarded asan infringement 
among F'rfends, was similar to that of the Romish | of private rights. Appointments were made in 
Councils. To this it was replied, that if the\the case of second marriages, to see that chil- 


Scriptures, he who fullows the leadings of the 
Spirit will not reject it; and that whilst it would 
be right to oppose such tyranny as that of the 
Church of Rome, we cannot reasonably plead 
the like scruple against relieving the poor, visit- 
ing the sick, ending differences, reproving the 
licentious, reclaiming backsliders, promoting jus- 
tice in dealing and temperance in living; nor 
against making the needful arrangements for 
marriage proceedings, &c. And, that as to the 
Women’s Meetings, which were established for 


for. In one case, the middle division Monthly 
Meeting had the deed of a marriage settlement 
copied among their minutes, ‘“ betause,” they 
say, “the trustee is a contentious man, and 
Friends are not willing to be troubled by him.” 
It is evident, moreover, that in the personal pre- 
sentation of marriage, the parties were looked 
upon as seeking the sanction of the meeting to 
their proceeding. In the case of an ancestor of 
my own, William Tanver, of Kington, near 
Thornbury, who married Mary Motley, daughter 
the purpose of assisting in the care of the poor, | of Joseph Sturge, in 1707, the minute of French- 
the sick, and the imprisoned, the apostolic in-|ay Monthly Meeting on the occasion, says, “ this 


junction referred to by the objectors, could not meeting does not really approve of this intention 
apply to them: and that although a motherly 


and watchful care over their own sex, as being 
the fittest to counsel and advise in some cases, 
had since devolved upon them, there was in this 
no usurpation of power. 
Before giving any further details of discipli- a 
nary proceedings, I would call the attention of| The following account of Agassiz is selected 
my friends to what appears to me to have been | chiefly from the new American Cyclopedia. It 
a marked effect produced. on the Society and on|may serve to elucidate several of the allusions 
its discipline, by the severe persecution under jin the beautiful poem which is appended. 
which its members suffered for so many years.| Lewis John Rudolph Agassiz was born at 
Not only did it open the hearts of the sufferers, Orbe, in the Pays de Vaud, Switzerland. His . 
towards those who suffered from any cause, but | early education was conducted under the eye of 
it seems to have induced a close compact among his mother, a woman ef uncommon intelligence 
the members, which resulted in a sort of family and talent. At the age of eleven, he was sent to 
government. Peculiar circumstances call for pe-| Bicnne, where several years were passed in the 
culiar measures, such as it may not be wise to study of ancient and modern languages, diversi- 
continue under other circumstances; just as, in fied by the amusements of fishing and collecting 
the Apostolic Church, the believers sold their, insects. After leaving here, he was successively 


possessions and had all things in common. Such | at the Universities of Zurich, Heidelburg and 


of marriage, but do permit them to proceed 
therein among Friends.” 
[To be continued.] 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


authority exercised was consonant with = of the first, if any, were properly provided 
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Munich, at which last institution he took his 
degree. At Heidelburg and Munich, his atten- 
tion was chiefly occupied with the subject of 
comparative anatomy. Atthe latter place, Mar- 
tius, an eminent and scientific man, entrusted to 
Agassiz, in 1826, the description of 116 species 
of fish from among those which were the fruits 
of a recent journey to Brazil. These studies di- 
verted him from medicine. His attention hav- 
ing been thus directed to the subject of icthy- 
ology, he was led to prosecute it still further. 
In his history of the fresh water fishes of central 
Europe, he has described the fishes of the lakes and 
rivers of the middle portions of Europe. Whilst 
studying living fishes, his attention was drawn to 
the fossil species found in the fresh water deposits. 
He continued his researches on fossil fishes 
seven years before he commenced publication. 
From the general survey of fossil fishes, Agassiz 
drew several very important conclusions. He 
shows that species do not insensibly pass into 
each other, but each has its appointed period, and 
is not connected, except in the order of time, with 
its predecessor. 
From 1836 until 1845 he spent his summer 
vacations among the Alps in the study of the 
Glaciers. In 1846 he visited the United States, 
to make himself familiar with the natural history 
and geology of the country, in fulfilment of a 
mission suggested to the King of Prussia, by 
the Baron Alexander von Humboldt, and in the 
second place to meet an invitation from J. A. 
Lowell, to deliver a course of lectures in Boston. 
He delivered this course, visited New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston, with a view to 
compare animals of the northern shores with 
those of the more southern latitudes of this con- 
tinent. He was afterwards induced to avail 
himself of the facilities presented by the opera- 
tions of the coast survey, for the further prose- 
cution of his researches. This offer was so 
liberal and of such vast importance in a scien- 
tific point of view, that he accepted it; and 
upon being assured that he might, without diffi- 
culty, visit at will, every point of the coast in 
the well-equipped coast survey vessels from 
Maine to Texas, and along the whole western 
*coast, he exclaimed that this would decide him 
to remain to the end of his days in the United 
States. In 1847 A. Lawrence founded in a 
scientific school in Cambridge, the professor- 
ship of zoology and geology; this was offered 
to Agassiz; and in 1848 he entered upon his 
duties. At the close of the academic year he 
started with twelve pupils to explore the shores 
of Lake Superior. From‘that time Agassiz has 
devoted himself to teaching and original investi- 
gations. Besides his University lectures, he has 
delivered, in the winters, courses of lectures in 
different parts of the country, whilst exploring 
its natural history. In this manner he has tra- 
velled the whole extent of the country, from 


Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the Atlantic coast to the valley of the Missis. 
sippi. Hisinfluence upon the scientific develop. 
ment of the United States has been profound 
and far reaching. He has called into energetic 
action the minds of a large body of young men 
of science, who are laboring in every field of 
investigation with the enthusiasm he has inspired 
in the methods he has taught, and with the no- 
ble spirit which has always animated the master. 

Within the past year he received and declined 
an invitation from the Emperor of France, to 
fill an elevated post in the Jardin des Plantes. 


THE FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY OF AGASSIZ. 
(5th mo. 28, 1857.) 
BY H. W. LONGGELLOW. 


It was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying, “Here is a story book, 
Thy Father has written for thee.” 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Into regions yet untrod ; 

And read what is still unread 
In the manuscripts of God.” 


And.he wandered away and away, 
With nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more wonderful tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild, 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud ; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Rauz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold. 


And the mother at home says, “‘Hark!” 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark 
And my boy does not return!” 


THE WATER AND THE FLOWERS. 


A MEMORY. 
One quiet eve, some years ago, whilst lingering by 
a stile 
, That ran along s wayside path, to watch the clouds 
| awhile, 
| Ere thought had lifted from my heart the shadow of 
her wing, 
I saw a child—a little girl—returning from the spring. 
Her well-filled pitcher lightly pressed her curls of silk- 
en hair, 
Supported by a tiny hand, and she was very fair, 
With something in her sunny face pure as the sky 
above, 
And something in her gentle eye that guardian angels 
love. 
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A little flower blossoming, a step or so aside, 

This happy child of innocence with sudden joy espied, 

Then letting down her pitcher with the same sweet, 
joyous song, 

She watered it, half-laughingly, and gaily tripped 
along ; 

The flower seemed to raise its head, bowed by a sum- 
mer’s sun, 

And smile beneath the act which she unconsciously 
had done, 

Whilst wandering on, with fairy tread, as merry as 
before, 


I saw her pass the garden-gate, and close the cottage 
door. 


often when this little scene has crossed my 
thoughts again, 

I’ve wondered if—with all the love that warmed her 
spirit then— 

This little girl has tripped through life as joyous to 
the last, 

Refreshing all the weary hearts that met her as she 
passed : 

If with unconscious tenderness her heart has paused 
to bless 

The poor amid their poverty, the sad in their distress, 

Still following up God’s teachings, day by day, and 
hour by hour, 


Foreshadowed in that simple scene—the water and 
the flower :— 


0! 


If with a song as pure and sweet, that voice has 
huslfed to rest 

The troubles of an aching heart, a sorrow-laden 
breast ; 


If to the wayside wanderer, where’er her steps have 
led 


'The pitcher has been lowered ever kindly from her 
head. 

O! holy, happy Charity? how many pleasures lost 

By those who have not known thee, had been worthy 
of the cost ; 


How many heads a blessing from a better world have 
borne 


Whilst lowering the pitcher to the weary and the 
worn. 


Thou who hast stood beside God’s spring of blessings 
day by day, 

To fill the pitcher of thy wants, and carry it away ; 

The poor and the dejected,—_whom God hath willed 
to roam— 

Are resting by the wayside that leads thee to thy 
home ! 

O! let thy heart beat ever quick in actions kind to be; 

Remember him whose bounty bas {t all times followed 
thee, 


And deem it not a trouble, in the wayside or the 
own 


t 
To linger where the weary are, and let the pitcher 


down. 


a  & 
Home Journal. 


For the Children. 

GIVE AS YOU WOULD TAKE. 
My bairnies dear, when you go out 
With other bairns to play, 
Take heed of everything you do, 
Of every word you say ; 
From tricky, wee, mischievous loons 
Keep back, my bairns, keep back; 
And aye to all such usage give 
As you would like to take. 


To twist the mouth and‘call ill names 
Is surely very bad; 
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Then all such doings still avoid, 
They'd make your mother sad. 

To shield the weakly from the strong, 
Be neither slow nor slack, 

And aye to all such usage give 

As you would like to take. 

A kindly word, a soothing look, 
Have ready aye for all; 

We are one Maker’s handiwork, 
He made us—great and small— 
We’re all the children of his care ; 
Ob then for his dear sake, 

Be sure such usage still to give, 
As you would like to take. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GENIUS, COMMON SENSE AND ENERGY. 


The world certainly admires genius, which 
it seems to regard as something superior to the 
gifts vouchsafed to ‘the generality of men, 
and they pay homage to it often when it is but 
aname. Yet how often do they fail to bestow 
their tribute upon the most exalted talent till he 
who merited it is sleeping inthe tomb! While 
we would, by no means, take from the praise of 
those whose genius has grown into rich works, 
we should protest against paying any blind de- 
votion to what often runs into a mere eccentri- 
city, and which is often but a want of balance 
in the intellectual powers. 

In popular language, genius is understood to 
mean some peculiar bent of the mind, which 
gives rise to some particular talent or inclination. 
But perhaps the term is more appropriately ap- 
plied when employed in the sense in which it is 
often used, to mean power or vigor of thought. 
When a man has uncommon mental powers, or 
superior intellectual faculties, we say he is a man 
of genius. But thiskind of geniusis no more 
than good common sense, which William Wirt 
says is more,rare than genius, which he char- 
acterizes in no very favorable terms. A bril- 
liant intellect is certainly to be admired ; but we 
do think that men over-estimate the worth of 
what they are pleased to call genius, and foster » 
it, as is too often the case, to the neglect of good 
common sense. We are too apt to think we des- 
cover genius, whence we proceed to flatter it, 
and bestow hot-house culture upon it til! it groves, 
up weak and unable to sustain the trials of ie 
Precocity is often mistaken for genius; and the" 
youth who is so unfortunate as toshow any very 
early talent for anything is in a fair way 
to be spoiled. Early development is rather un- 
favorable to the cultivation of the mind. This 
is not to be attributed to early development itself, 
but to the system of education that grows out 
of it. Precocious intellects are forced during the 
first few years of culture, and then the powers 
seem to be spent; the energies of the gifted 
youth—if indeed he may be called gi/ted—seem 
to relapse into a state of indifference; and the 
lad who was unable, at first, to keep pace with 
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half finished. 


his energies. 
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him, often leaves him far behind before the race is 
It is too often the case that when 
a young man conceives he has what the world is 
pleased to call genius, he trusts to it to carry | 
him through the world, and does not cultivate 
Genius is apt to be short-lived ; } 
and, unless thoroughly trained, it is anything 
but a blessing. We know around us many young 
men—young men of genius, too—who only want 
thorough training and perseverance to make them 
ornaments to the society in which they live. But 






BOOK-MAKING IN AMERICA. 


It is somewhat alarming to know that the 
| number of houses now actually engaged in the 
publication of books, not including periodicals, 
amounts to more than three hundred. About 
three-fourths of these are engaged in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the 
balance being divided between Cincinnati, Buf- 
falo, Auburn, Albany, Louisville, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and a few other places. There are more 
than three thousand booksellers, who dispense 


lacking the energy necessary to bring them out, | the publications of these three hundred, besides 
or despising the means by which men arise to | six or seven thousand apothecaries, grocers and 


honorable distinction, they suffer the talents en- | hardware dealers, who connect literature with 
trusted to them to become enervated by disuse ; | drugs, molasses and nails. 


and they often allow the slow, but diligent, | 


The best printing in America is probably now 


students to pass them, as the tortoise in the fable! done in Cambridge; the best cloth binding in 


did the hare. 


| Boston, and the best calf and morocco in New 


Perseverance, even without genius, enables| York and Philadelphia. In these two latter 
common sense to work wonders. Nature does | styles, we are, as yet, a long distance from Hay- 


not bestow all her gifts upon a favored few. 


| day, the pride of London. His finish is supreme; 


she giyes to one genius, and to another common | there is nothing between it and perfection. 


sense, she is apt to confer with the latter a spirit of | 
perseverance that will make itrival the former in | oy 


Books have multiplied to such an extent in 
| our country that it now takes 750 paper mills, 


the splendor of its achievements. Neither does | with 2000 engines in constant operation, to sup- 
nature make all the difference that we observe | ply the priuters, who work day and night, en- 
in men; nor are finished scholars indebted as | geayoring to keep their engagements with pub- 
much to natural advantages as they are to natural Jishers. Thes: tireless mills produced 270,000, 


inclinations. 


To the young men and young | 000 pounds of paper the past year, which im- 


women everywhere we would say, cultivate | mense supply has sold for about $27,000,000. 
whatever faculties you may be happy enough to) 4 pound and a quarter of rags are required for 


possess; and if you have nothing more than 
common sense, do not envy others who, you may 
imagine, are more blessed than yourselves; for 
remember it is discipline that gives the mind an 
ability to do its work; and it is diligent labor 
that elevates the obscure to distinction, and 
often makes them the benefactors of mankind. 
The most celebrated names that adorn the pages 
of history were not distinguished jn youth for 
anything more than perseverance in all under- 
takings; and some who have in their juvenile 
years given the greatest promise of a bright 
ee, in after life, have disappointed all the 
hopes of their friends, and have deprived them- 
selves of the benefits that they might have re- 
ceived had they attained to the position for which 
their talents evidently designed them. The 
pages of history and biography furnish us with 
examples of the truth of this, and it may be 
safely asserted that common sense under the 
direction of energy will lead to much more happy 
results than genius left to follow its own peculiar 
bent. The perseverance that made Demosthenes 
the first of orators would probably have made 
Brainard the finest of poets; while the indolence 
of the latter would have doomed the former to a 
life as humble and obscure as that of the rudest 
swain. 
Maryland, 1st Mo. 1859. 





We seldom repent of having eaten too little. 








a pound of paper, and 340,000,000 pounds were 
therefore consumed in this way last year. The 

| cost of manufacturing a twelvemonth’s supply 

| of paper for che United States, aside from labor 
and rags, is computed at $4,000,000. 

Some idea of the stock required to launch a 
| popular work may be gathered from Messrs. 
| Longman’s Ledger. These gentlemen report 
that when 25,000 copies of Macaulay’s two 
recent volumes went flying all abroad from Pater- 
noster Row, no less than 5U00 reams of paper, 6 
tons of pusteboard, and 7000 yards of calico 
were swallowed up. 

Most of the large publishing houses now 
stereotype everything they print. Tke electro- 
typing process is already employed, and an ex- 
periment is now being made in Boston, of which 
we shall hear more at some future day, which, 
if successful, will decrease the expense of stereo- 
typing about one-third. We have lately heard 
that a machine is in use in New York, for type- 
setting, and that the second volume of Mr. 
Irving’s “ Life of Washington’ was prepared 
for the press by its aid. 

Four hundred years ago, a single book of 
gossipping fiction was sold before the palace gate 
in the French capitol for fifteen hundred dollars. 
The same amount of matter contained in this 
expensive volume, Mr. Harper supplies for 
twenty-five cents. Costly books, however, are 
not yet out of fashion, for we are glad to know 
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that seventeen hundred subscribers have already 
been obtained for Professor Agassiz’s splendid 
new enterprise. 

The Harper establishment, the largest of our 
publishing houses, covers half an acre of ground. 
If old Mr. Caxton, who printed those stories of 
the Trojan war, so long ago, could follow the ex- 
Mayor of New York in one of his morning 
rounds in Franklin Square, he would be, to say 
the least, a little surprised. He would see in 
one room the floor loaded with a weight of 150 
tens of presses. The electrotyping process would 
puzzle him somewhat; the drying and pressing 
process would startle him ; the bustle would make 
his head ache, and the stock-room would finish 
him. 

An edition of Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
alone consists of 160,000 copies. Few persons 
have any idea how large a number this is, as ap- 
plied to the edition of a book. It is computed 
that if these magazines were to rain down, and 
ene man should attempt to pick them up like 
chips, it would take him a fortnight to pick up 
the copies of one single number, supposing him 
to pick up one every three seconds, and to work 
ten hours a day. 

The rapidity with which books are now manu- 
factured is almost incredible. A complete copy 
of one of Bulwer’s novels published across the 
water, in three volumes, and reproduced here in 


one, was swept er the press in New York 


in fifty hours, and offered for sale, smoking hot 
in the streets. The fabulous edifice proposed by 
a Yankee from Vermont, no longer seems an 
impossibility. ‘ Build the establishment ac- 
cording to my plan,” said he, “drive a sheep 
in at one end, and he shall immediately come 
out at the other, four quarters of a lamb, a felt 
hat, a leather apron, and a quarto Bible.” ; 

About one book only in a hundred is a suc- 
cess. It is impossible always for a publisher to 
decide rightly. All publishers are naturally shy 
of a new MS. of poetry, for instance; for they 
know by experience, that the deadest of all dead 
books, is a dead volume of verse. The sepul- 
chre of diseased poetry in Mr. Burnham’s 
churchyard of old books, in Cornhill, is the 
largest bin in his establishment. 

A New York publisher fought the writer of a 
new, popular book, from spring to autumn, and 
at length gave in, from sheer inability to escape 
importunity longer. After it was stereotyped, 
and before it was priated, he offered every in- 
ducement to persuade a brother bookseller to 
take it off his hands, but without success. In 
despair, he at last published it himself, and the 
sale went up to 20,000 in one season.— Boston 
Transcript. 


The parent who would train up a ebild in the 
way he should go, must go the way he would 
train up his child in. 
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BRITISH COLONIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The British Government has lately turned con- 
siderable attention-to the affairs of its colonies in 
Southern Africa, particularly to Caffraria. Among 
other important measures, the sum of £40,000 
annually for three years has been placed at the 
disposal of the Governor, Sir George Grey, for 
the purpose of civilizing the people. A hospital 
has been erected, which has already attended to 
twelve thousand native patients. A plan of in- 
dustrial training for the children of natives has 
been established, and an extensive system of road- 
making commenced, which, in a social and politi- 
cal point of view, will be most beneficial to the 
country. The want of good roads has hitherto 
been much felt in the prosecution of intercourse 
and business in times of peace, and in the sup- 
pression of insurrection and the arrest of disaffec- 
tion and discontent when they have arisen among 
the natives. The benefits which the enlightened 
administration of the improvement fund has con- 
ferred on the natives has made them say; “ The 
English people do not hate us, but wish to do us 
good.” The African chiefs have lately sent forty 
of their sons to be educated at the Cape. The 
Bishop of Cape Town has also visited England 
for the purpose of raising funds to found a college 
in which the sons of chiefs may be trained and 
educated so as to enable them to forward the 
cause of civilization among their countrymen. 


Dr. Livingstone cordially co-operates in the good 
work. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


THe NecroLocy for 1858 is distinguished by many 
noted names. Among American statesmen the most 
eminent was Thomas H. Benton. With him have de- 
parted Senator Evans, of South Carolina; Senator 
Henderson, of Texas ; ex-Senator Bagby, of Alabama ; 
General James Gadsden, of South Carolina; John A, 
Quitman, of Mississippi; Thomas L. Harris, of I)li- 
nois ; and ex-President Anson Jones, of Texas; and 
Henry L. Elsworth, of Indiana, and Chief Justice Duer, 
of New York. Among authors, William Henry Her- 
bert, William Jay, and Mad. Ida Pi@iffer. Amon 
merchants, Anson G. Phelps, of New York, and Jam , 
Adger, of Charleston. Among mechanics, Isaac New- 
ton and John P. Allaire. Among scientific men, 
Bonpland, the naturalist, and Robert Brown, the bo- 
tanist. Among painters, Ary Schaffer. Among sculp- 
tors, Ed. S. Bartholomew. Among prominent charac- 
ters at the European courts, the Duchess of Orleans, 
Redschid Pacha, Grand Vizier of Turkey, and Baron 
Ward (the Yorkshire bostler) ; Prime minister of Pana- 
ma. Among other notorieties deceased may be men- 
tioned Soyeér, the prince of cooks, Dred Scott, whose 
name will be a famous one in the annals of the coun- 
try, and Eleazer Williams, the reputed Bourbon. 

Japan.—It is eaid tbat from fifty to a hundred 
whalers will put into Japanese ports next season, to 
refit and obtain supplies, instead of going to Honola- 
lu as they have hitherto done. 
recent treaties with that country. 

Wanpsrer.—The Charleston News of 22d inst. says 
that Mr. Corrie, the owner of yacht Wanderer, has 
surrendered himself to the author ties and entered 
bail to the amount of $5000. 





This is owing to the” 
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William H. Prescott, the historian, died last week 
in Boston, very suddenly, from paralysis. Hs had 
been enjoying his usual health up to the moment of 
bis death. 


On 9tb mo., 19th, several officers of the U.S. ship 
Vincennes boarded, on the coast of Africa, the 
schooner Kate Ellen, of Plymouth, a prize to the Eng- 
lish steamer Viper. This vessel is American built, 
and was captured thirty miles north of Loango. 
When the English steamer discovered her the captain 
and crew deserted her. Upon boarding, the Spanish 
colors were found on deck, the chronometers were 
broken, anchors cut away: she had all the appurte- 
nances of a slaver, deck laid, rice, copperas, &c. With- 
in the last three months English cruisers have captur- 
ed twelve vessels, having in all, $60,000 on board; 
vessels in value about the same. 


Wurat.—Wheat has this last season been raised, 
for the first time, on the island of Hawaii. 


4 Greek manuscript of the third century has just 
been discovered near Mount Athos, in Greece. The 
manuscript is a treatise on gynnastics, written by 
Philostratus. 


Sorta Carotina.—The following resolutions have 
been submitted in the Senate of South Carolina :— 

Resdlved, That the Constitution of the United 
States contains no grant of power to regulate, prevent, 
or restrict commerce among foreign nations; and 
therefore all acts of Congress purporting to probibit 
or interfere with the slave trade between foreign 
countries are unconstitutional, and have no rightful 
force or effect. 

Resolved, That the act of Congress declaring the 
slave trade to be piracy, if it be understood as affirm- 
ing that it is piracy in the nature of things and in the 
sense of the Constitution, affirms what is not true; 
and inasmuch & 3 it purports and intends to convert 
into piracy what is not so in the nature of things and 
in the sense of the Constitution, the said actis uncon- 
stitutional, null, and void. 


In aletter from Joseph Ellis, of Brighton, addressed 
to the Society of Arts’ Journal, he states that, by mak- 
ing a solution of shellac with borax, in water, and 
adding a suitable proportion of pure lamp-bleck, an 
ink is producible which is indestructible by time or 
by chemical agents, and which, on drying, will pre- 
sent a polished surface, as with the ink found on the 
Egyptian papyri. He made ink in the way described, 
and proved, if not its indentity with that of ancient 
Egypt, yet the correctness of the formula which has 
been given Mim by the late Charles Hatcbett, F. R. S. 


Coneress.—In the United States Senate the Pacific 
Railroad bill was finally disposed of by the passage of 
a bill providing for the publication of an advertisement 
solicting proposals or estimates for the constraction 
- aroad on the three routes—Northern, Southern, and 

ntral. 


Mount Vesvvius.— Joseph R. Chandler, Minister 
Resident of the United States at the Court of Naples, 
in writing to Prof-ssor Henry, of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, says: 

“ At the present moment the people of this city are 
in great excitement at the indications of # dangerous 
eruption from Mount Vesuvius. Fora long timegreat 
masses of lava have been issuing from apertures on 
the side of the mountain, about half way up; and 
these apertures have been augmenting in number and 
size so rapidly that aot only is there apprehension of 
an eruption, but serious fears are expressed that the 
sides of the mountain will soon be so worn and per-: 
forated as to be no longer able to sustain the superior 
portion, and the people are leaving the vicinity and 
coming into the city proper. Last night the mountain 
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was truly grand. The bundreds of great fires on the 
sides (red-hot lava) were terribly brilliant, while the 
vast volume of smoke that rose slowly from the crater 
above had its side illuminated by the fire on the flanks, 
and presented an appearance of indescribable gran- 
deur. I, of course, am unable to say whether these 
fears are well founded; but they are entertained by 
men of science and experience here. 


Arrica.—Letters from Dr. Livingstone, the African 
explorer, in the Cape of Good Hope papers, dated 11th 
mo. 27, state that he finds the river Zambesi deeper 
than he anticipated. With vessels of light draught it 
might be navigated for the greater portion of the year. 
With a plentiful use of quinine the expedition has 
been kept free from sickness, and with care in going 
up the Tete, sickness may be warded off, and beyond 
is the healthy country. 


Tue Supposep Staver Seizep at New Lonpon.— 
The Norwich Bulletin furnishes some particulars of the 
seizure, by the United States authorities, of the barque 
Laurens, at New London, asa slaver. The Laurens 
is 420 tons burthen, and was formerly owned by Per- 
kins & Smith of New London, and was used fora 
whaler. Upon the assignment of that house she was 
purchased by a firm in Boston, (the name ie not given), 
and fitted out nominally for a whaling voyage—but 
had taken on board large quantities of rice, lumber, 
empty oil casks, &c., &c., but only one boat, and one 
try-kettle—facts which excited the vigilance of the 
United States authorities. The Laurens was towed 
into the stream on Wednesday night, but the revenue 
cutter was quietly anchored under ber bows, and at 
last accounts she remained in charge of the cutter. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLocr anD Meat.—The Flour market is firm with- 
out change in prices. Tis: sales of superfine are at 
$5 75a6 00 for extra, and 86 00 a $6 25 for extra fami- 
ly. The sales to the retailers and bakers are within 
the range of the same figuree,and fancy lots from $6 
25 up to $7 50. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
continue limited. The former is held at $4 00. Corn 
Meal at $3 50. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 35 
a $1 40 per bushel for fair and prime Ked, and $1 45 
a $1 74 for prime White. Ryeis steady and in demand 
at 85 cts. Corn is in light demand; new ranges at 
75 a 76 ct. Oats are steady. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 48 cts., and Pennsylvania at 50 cents. In 
Barley there is more doing and 2000 bushels prime 
New York sold at 92} cents, which is an advance ; 
1000 bushels Barley Malt sold at $4 00; 1000 bushels 
= at $1 05, and 2000 bushels choice winter do. at 

1 12. 





LIBRARY NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of The Committee of Management 
of the Lbirary Association of Friends, will be held on 
Fourth day evening next, the 9th inst., at half-past 


seven o’clock. ~ 
2 mo, 5th, 1859. Jacos M. Eves, Clerk. 


YBERRY BOARDING’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commenee the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks, The course 
of instruction embraces all thé branches of a liberal 
English education. 
TeRMs.— $60 per session, one half payablein advance. 
For Circulars, containing further particulars, address * 
JANE HILLBORN, 
1st mo. 22d, 2m. Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge 8t, North side Penna. Bank’ 
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